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THE BATTERING RAM AND CROW. 


Tue earliest mention of the Battering Ram is in Ezeki- 
el xxi. 225 it was an enginé of vast power, employed like 
the heavy artillery of the moderns to beat down the walls 
of forts and cities. It consisted of an immense beam, or 
was rather constructed of many large beams bound togeth- 
er by bands of iron, with an iron head, generally formed 
like that of the animal from whom it receives its name.— 
The house which defended the soldiers employed to pro- 
pel this machine, was built of timber covered over in front 
with wet hides, in order to prevent the firebrands and bi- 
tuminous arrows thrown by the besieged from setting it.on 
fire. In some instances the Ram was suspended in the 
same way as the Crow, represented in the upper figure, and 
employed in the same manrer, except that it was swung 


- violently against the side of the wall in order to beat, while 


the Crow, as our readers will see, was applied to the top 
of the wall in order to pull it down. The Ram with the 
house over it, in this instance, is built upon wheels, and 
the power of this weapon was so great as generally to prove 
irresistible, wherever it could be brought near enough to 
exert its full effect upon the defences of the beseiged. It 
was worked by as many men as the house would contain ; 
and, as these were relieved as often as they became ex- 
hausted, its terrible operations could be continued day 
and night, till they were successful. The upper part of the 
house was also filled with armed men; these employed 
their missiles agairist those who defended the top of the 
beseiged wall, who were of course always intent upon pre- 
venting the effects of the machine, by striving to crush it 
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with enormous stones, or to consume it by throwing burn- 
ing arrows, like the Congreve rockets now so celebrated 
for similar purposes. It is supposed that Hushai, 2 Samuel 
xvii. 13, alluded to a machine like the Crow, when he 
said to Absalom, “ if David be in a city then shall all Is- 
rael bring ropes to that city, and we will draw it into the 
river, until there be not one small stone found there.” The 
Crow could only be effective where the walls of a town 
were not in good condition, or not well defended ; and 
then if the beseigers were sufficiently numerous to work it, 
by applying a great number of ropes to the same beam, it 

d soon opena way for the beseiging army. There 
¢ertainly is reason to conclude that Hushai’s proposition 
arose from his knowing that King David was almost de- 
serted, and that the hearts of the men of Israel “ were af- 
ter Absalom,” and that the plan, though injudicious in it- 
self, alluded to the use of some weapon of attack similar to 
the Crow, which was worked by means of ropes so point- 
edly mentioned in this otherwise obscure passage. 





THE JEWS. 


A sympathy, excited, we might almost say simultaneously, 
in the breasts of thousands on either continent, has lately 
aroused to great efforts in behalf of the Jews. No sooner 
did the eye of Christian philanthropy behold, than it wept 
ever the calamities of Israel. To attempt a mitigation of 
the sufferings of this dispersed, hated, persecuted people, 
to make them in some measure partakers of the blessings 
ef the Gospel—blessings which the Christian world had 
received through the medium of their fathers—was felt to 
be a duty, the neglect of which had long been a foul stain 
upon Christian character. 

The work was no sooner begun, than it became an ob- 
ject of increasing interest, and though but a very few 
years since the commencement of systematic efforts, it has 
already taken a prominent place among the benevolent en- 
=e of the day. ~ 

@ present to our readers a general view of this field ef 














































The Jews. 77 
missionary labour, we will make a few statements respect- 
ing the number, condition, and character of the Jews; 
mention some of the efforts recently made to meliorate 
their condition, and give a concise account of the success 
attending those efforts. 

Their number. The latest accounts respecting the 
number of the Jews, though various, agree in making ‘it 
much less than has been often represented ; reducing the 
estimate from 7 or 8, to less than 3 millions. ‘Their num- 
ber in Europe, is probably about 1,880,000; in Asia, 
438,000; in Africa, 504,000; in North and South Ameri- 
ca, 6,000: total, 2,828,000. 

Their condition and character. It is well known, that 
for nearly two thousand years, the Jews have been literally 
vagabonds in the earth: almost universally and constantly 
exposed to systematic persecutions and wanton massacres, 
For the two last centuries, their condition in most of Eu- 
rope, has been less distressing. But in several of the Eu- 
ropean countries, especially Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, 
in most of Asia, aud the Barbary States, their sufferings 
continue unmitigated, No civil right, nor custom affords 
protection to their property, or their lives, 

The treatment to which they have been so universally 
exposed, sufficiently accounts for their peculiar manner of 
life. Being, in nearly all countries, denied a claim to real 
estate, they rarely pursue such occupations as require a 
permanent residence. Except the slaves, they are gene- 
rally itinerant traders, and speculators, In their religion, 
the Jews are extremely superstitious and bigotted, adhering 
as closely to the Mosaic dispensation, as their dispersed 
and abject condition will permit. Many of them, bowever, 
are infidels, 

Their moral character is such as might be expected.— 
Excluded, as they have long been, from the privileges of 
enlightened society, every where exposed to insult, and 
oppression, and having, as they believe, no precept in their 
system of religion, that forbids them to return evil for evil, 
what could be expected, in relation to their moral charac- 
ter, but extreme depravity? Nor is their obstinate rejec- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, as a system of faith and mo- 


rality, so wonderful, as that the Christian world should, for 
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so long a period, have done nothing respecting them, but 
to aggravate their miseries, For, whatever may be the 
moral cause of their calamities—however righteonsly in- 
flicted by God, as an expression of his displeasure towards 
a rebellious and obstinate people,—nothing can be more 
incompatible with Christianity, ihan to become the volun- 
tary instruments in producing them: nor can Christians, 
on any principle, justify themselves in witholding exer- 
tions for their relief. Do they persist in provoking the 
vengeance of God, and in spurning the blessings of the 
Gospel? Surely our benevolent religion requires that we 
labour to remove this moral cause of their distress ; not 
indeed by civil compulsion, but by exemplifying, in our 
disposition towards them, the morality of Jesus. 

The recent exertions in behalf of the Jews. The first 
considerable effort to meliorate the condition of the Jews, 
was the formation of the London Jews’ Society, in 1809. 

The general object of this Society is to furnish the Jews, 
in various parts of the world, with the means of literary 
apd religious instruction. For this purpose, they establish 
schools for their children ; employ missionaries to distri- 
bute among them Bibles, Testaments, and religious Tracts ; 
to inculeate, on every favourable occasion, Christian mo- 
rality, and direct those inquiring for the true faith to 
“ Christ crucified,” 

This Society have now in actual employment twenty- 
five Missionaries, most of whom are in Europe. They 
have several schools in England for Jewish children, one 
in London containing eight) three scholars. They have 
also a Seminary for missionary students, in which are this 
year, six students, one of whom is a converted Jew.— 
From this Seminary, six Missionaries have gone forth du- 
ring the last year. During the year ending 31st of March 
jast, the Society issued for distribution 1,200 Bibles, and 
12,000 Hebrew and foreign Tracts, The amount of con- 
tributions to the Society in the same year, was nearly 
14,0002. 

In 1822, was formed a Society at Berlin for promoting 
christianity among the Jews. This Society have several 
domestic Missionaries, some schools, and a Seminary for 
proselyte Jews, in which they are prepared for instructers 
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and preachers. They have also made cousiderable pro- 
vision for the employment of those proselytes, who are 
driven from their relations for having renounced Judaism. 

Among the other associations recently formed in Eu- 
repe, and now active in behalf of the Jews, the most im- 
portant are the Jews’ Societies at Edinburgh, at Detmoldt 
and Frankfort in Germany, and at Posen in Prussia. These 
Societies all pursue nearly the same plan in their opera- 
tions, as the London Society. : 

In 1822, was instituted the Malta Jews’ Society, the ob- 
ject of which is to form a centre of correspondence and 
communication for all Societies which may send Mission- 
aries into those parts for the conversion of the Jews. This 
Society is still active and useful to the cause. 

In Madras is a Jews’ Society, the attention of which has 
been chiefly directed to the establishment of schools for 
Jewish children. 

The American Society for meliorating the condition of 
Jews, was formed in 1819. This Society proposes the 
establishment of a colony of Jews in the United States ; to 
furnish them with scientific and religious instruction, and 
provide employment for them in agriculture, and the me- 
chanical arts. Previous to the existence of this Society, 
an association had been formed in New-York for “ Evan- 
gelizing the Jews,” and a “ Ladies’ Society in Boston, and 
the vicinity, for promoting Christianity among the Jews.” 
The latter is still in operation. 

These associations, which are the principal ones that 
have for their express object the melioration of the condi- 
tion of the Jews, or the promoticn of Christianity among 
them, have numerous auxiliary Societies, and are constant 
ly encouraged by the co-operation of benevolent individ- 
uals, and of other Societies formed for more general ob- 
jects. The London Society have four Missionaries in Pa- 
lestine ; co-operating with these, are four Missionaries em- 
ployed by the American Board, and several by the Church 
and Wesleyan Missionary Societies in England, and Mr. 
Wolf, who is supported by two gentlemen in London. In 
Hindostan, are two Missionaries to the Jews, employed by 
the Cochin Missionary Society ; and several schools for 
Jewish children, are also established in this country by the 
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same Society. Mr. Moritz, a Missionary to the Jews ia 
Minsk, a province in Russian Poland, is supported by the 
Emperor of Russia. Many Bibles have also heen distri- 
buted among the Jews in Russian Poland, by the Russian 
Bible Society. 

The Berlin Jews’ Society is patronised by the King of 
Prussia, and their Seminary is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Professor Tholuck, a distinguished Professor in a 
literary institution at Berlin, and an indefatigable friend to 
the cause of the Jews. In Germany, the Jewish cause is 
very much promoted by the exertions of the pious Count 
Von der Recke, who has established, and superintends an 
institution at Duselthal, consisting of schools for children, 
and a seminary for proselyte Jews. This institution, 
though not intended exclusively for the Jews, provides at 
this time employment or instruction for between twenty 
and thirty Israelites, who, by an open profession of Chris- 
tianity, have suffered the loss of all things. At Stock- 
hamp, half a mile from Duselthal, is another Missionary 
Seminary for converted Jews ; and the establishment of a 
similar institution at Weimar, is contemplated. 

Respecting the success of benevolent operations, it can- 
not be doubted that the cause is gaining ground, both in 
regard to the attention it ebtains from the Christian world, 
and the accomplishment of its purpose. Especially en- 
couraging is the progress of the work in Europe. Much 
animating intelligence on this subject, may be found in the 
Jewish Expositor for 1825, and in an abstract of a report 
of the London Jews’ Society, published in the Israel’s Ad- 
vocate of November last. From well authenticated ac- 
counts, it appears that in many parts of Europe, especial- 
ly in Poland and Prussia, where they are very numerous, 
and considerably enlightened, the Jews are beginning to 
manifest a readiness to receive religious instruction. Many 
have recently become hopeful converts to Christianity, 
evincing a change, not of profession merely, but of heart. 
And many others, especially among the younger, and bet- 
ter informed Jews, are beginning to discredit the fables 
and traditions of the Rabbies, and to examine the preten- 
sions of Christianity by a diligent study of the scriptures. 
From the report above alluded to, we quote the following 
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grateful intelligence. Mr. Handes, a domestic Missionary 
employed by the Berlin Society, observes, that “at one 
place he found access to the hearts of the Jews, not as if 
he had come to the enemies of the Lord Jesus, but as if he 
had come to brethren in Christ. The head of the syna- 

ogue himself cordially welcomed him, and suffered him to 
ic iver addresses to the Jews daily in his own house. At 
another place he was earnestly entreated by the Jews them- 
selves, to prolong his stay, and they offered to hire a room 
at their own expense which would contain two hundred 
persons, that he might preach to them.” 

Mr. Wermelskirk, a Missionary of the London Society, 
in a letter written soon after his arrival at Poland, Sept. 
1824, says, “If there should yet be persons of opinion 
that a Jew cannot be thoroughly converted to Christ, or 
that little is doing among them, I would openly confess, 
from my own acquaintance with such changed characters, 
and from my knowledge of what I have witnessed in Hol- 
land, Germany, and in Poland, that such an opinion can 
arise only from an ignorance of facts.” 

It is true that in many parts of Europe abounding with 
Jews, the Missionaries among them meet with great oppo- 
sition, and witness but little good resulting from their exer- 
tion; yet it is nevertheless abundantly evident, that the 
European Jews are generally less hostile to the exertions 
made to promote Christianity among them, than formerly, 
and many have lately renounced the traditions of Judaism 
for the religion of the Gospel. 

For the miserable Jews in the Ottoman dominions, con- 
siderable efforts have been made, but little has hitherto 
been effected, except the distribution of Bibles and Tracts 
among them. The obstacles to the success of Jewish mis- 
sions in the Ottoman dominions, arise from two sources ; 
First, from the prejudices of the Jews themselves, who re- 
gard all attempts made by Christians to diffuse knowledge 
among them with such extreme suspicion, that Bibles dis- 
tributed are often condemned, merely on account -of a 
marginal reference ; aud even those containing nothing but 
the text, and that in biblical Hebrew character, have 
committed to the flames simply because sent by Christians. 
Secondly, from the tyranny and intolerant system of the 
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Mohamedans, by which it is death for a Jew to renounce 
his faith for any religion, but Mahomedanism. But these 
difficulties, however great, have not disheartened the la- 
bourers. They still hope that much good to the Jews will 
ultimately result from their labours; that some seeds, 
sown with prayer, and watered with tears, will take root, 
and hereafter bear abundant fruit to the glory of God. 

The Jews in the Barbary States are extremely ignorant, 
and cruelly oppressed by the Moors. Many of them are 
infidels. The London Society employ two Missionaries 
in these States, but their labours among the Jews have not 
been attended with much apparent success. In New South 
Wales, the London Society have a Missionary labouring 
among the Jews, with considerably encouraging prospects. 

The exertions made in our own country explicitly for 
the Jews, have not as yet been so applied as to produce 
any distinct results. Little more has hitherto been done 
by the American Society at New-York for meliorating the 
condition of the Jews, than to make some preparations for 
a proposed experiment. Having lately obtained a site for 
a settlement at Harrison, about thirty miles from New- 
bn , they are hoping soon to witness the utility of their 
plans 

In view of the design and progress of the cause of which 
we have attempted to give a very slight sketch, whe can 
doubt its being a work which the God of Israel approves, 
and will bless? What friend of humanity does not rejoice 
over what has been already effected, and esteem it a privi- 
lege to co-operate in the benevolent work ? Whatever di- 
versity of opinion may exist respecting the time and man- 
ner in which the predicted restoration of the Jews will be 
accomplished, there can be with Christians but one senti- 
ment respecting the laudableness of an enterprise in behalf 
of the ignorant and the suffering. Should the ardent de- 
sire and hope of many, that Israel’s promised emancipation 
is at hand, be disappointed, yet surely, these labours of 
charity will not be in vain. The almoners of the Gospel 
treasure to a people groaning under oppression, and grop- 
ing in moral darkness, when they shall enter upon the re- 
wards of the benevolent, may ex to find many of the 
seed of Abraham, who, in the kingdom of God, will rise 
np and call them ‘blessed. K. 
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THE EARLY STUDY OF THE BIBLE,—No, Ii. 


I have often thought, as was intimated in the former 
Number, that parents and instructers do not generally take 
sufficient pains to allure those under their care to the study 
of the sacred Scriptures. A variety of modes might be 
adopted, | am persuaded, and much done in this way.— 
Young people are apt to regard the study of the Bible as 
a sorry business—a mere and very unpleasant task.— 
Now the fact is, there are many things in this sacred book 
directly calculated to gratify the natural curiosity of the 
youthful mind. The historical anecdotes in the Old Tes- 
tament, are very much of this cast. But I am not writing 
for parents or instructers, as I suppose few of them read 
the Guardian ;—I am talking to you, my young readers, 
and I wish to point out some things in the Bible that I 
know you will be pleased with, if you will only read them. 
Many of yeu, I presume, are fond of reading Biography 
and Travels. Most young people who have a taste for 
reading, are excessively fond of this kind of composition. 
But there is no biography or memoir, in our language, 
drawn up with so much artless simplicity as that of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In the Gospels we have a correct and 
unadorned narrative of the most important events occur- 
ing in the life of Him, who though he was rich yet for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might be- 
come rich. They relate to a more exalted personage than 
ever appeared in our world. He was holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners. He spake as never 
man spake. His instructions were given with an authori- 
ty, and a power, which no mere man ever shared. You 
cannot trace his benevolent character, as it is disclosed in 
his acts of compassion, without being tenderly affected. 
See him weeping over Jerusalem !—and at the grave of 
Lazarus! His example and instructions are of immense 
importance to us, and should be regarded as a sacred 
cy bequeathed to us for our good ; and how ungrateful, as 
well as foolish, shall we be if we neglect so rich a bequest. 

As to travels, you wil find few more interesting and more 
full of important instruction than Paul’s journeyings in 
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Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, Palestine, Arabia, &c. A 
sketch of these is found in the Acts of the Apostles. By 
reading the travels of this eminent apostle, you will find 
many very interesting incidents; as for instance, his ship- 
wreck in a voyage to Rome, and the manner in which the 
natives treated him on the island of Melita. Where he 
found Timothy, &c. In reading these travels you learn 
much of the character of this indefatigable man. You see 
how incessantly engaged he was, and how many trials he 
endured, and with what spirit he endured them. Natural- 
} Sad a bold and independent mind, he directed all his ef- 
ort to extend that faith which, previous to his conversion, 
he laboured to destroy. Look at the remarkable instance 
of his magnanimity in his speech on the stairs of the castle; 
and in his defence before king Agrippa. In all situations 
he is the same man, and always ready to defend the cause 
he had espoused, though at the risk of his life. How af- 
fectionate he was, and how tenderly the good people in 
those days were attached t6 him! Find the place where 
the historian relates how they (the good people) fell on 
Paul’s neck and kissed him, and how he was followed to 
the sea shore on his leaving them. 


THE PRAYING CHILD. 


The incidents detailed in the succeeding narrative fell 
under the notice of the writer when a student in one of 
the New England Academies. They show very happily 
what a blessed thing it is for children and young people 
to be pious, and how any youth who can pray, may afford 
oe consolation to his family in times of the deepest 

iction. 

It was between one and two o’clock of a clear and 
frosty night in November, when a voice at my window 
started me from a sound sleep. I raised my window and 
asked, what is wanted? A reply from a strange voice desi- 
red me to go to the room of my friend L——, and in the 
tenderest and most cautious manner to inform him of the 
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death of his Father, who had committed suicide three 
hours before. 

Children little think of the influence which the acquain- 
tances they form at school may and probably will exertup- 
on their characters forever. When two amiable and pi- 
ous children become friends at the Academy, the attach- 
ment often increases as they grow older, becomes a great 
blessing to them to the end of their lives, and fo doubt 
continues and makes them happy in eternity. Many peo- 
ple have found that friend whom they loved so well at 
school, a still more valuable friend in all the active inter- 
ests of life, encouraging them in a course of active piety, 
and the richest blessing of all in affording them the very 
society they need in the retirement of old age. 

I went down to his room with a faint and trembling 
heart, not knowing what to say to him, for I loved him as 
Jonathan loved David. He was preparing for college. It 
is true he was only a boy fourteen years old, yet before 
this time his heart had been made penitent, had been light- 
ed up by divine benevolence too, and he had given himself 
to his blessed Saviour to be his servant forever. True he 
was only a boy, yet he remembered his Creator in the days 
of his youth ; in his practice he was an example for men; 
and the whole school respected and loved him. I awoke 
him. If his countenance had been sad, perhaps I might 
have asked him whether he had been dreaming of his Fa- 
ther. But he looked upon me with a smiling countenance 
as though he expected pleasing intelligence from his friend. 
I told him his family had sent for him—he looked anxious- 
ly at me—I was afraid to tell him that his Father was not 
alive. He seemed afraid to ask me, and I said‘no more, 

His Father was a pious physician, who had done much 
good in his society in many ways, and God had p 
him—had blessed him with a lovely family of dutiful chil- 
dren and many friends, But he had been for a few months 
deprived of his reason, and in this condition had deprived 
himself of life. This son had been very obedient to his 
parents from a little child, his attachment to them had 
strengthened every month, and in his daily prayers 
he always thanked God, first of all for the gift of a 
Saviour, and next for parents who had taught his infant 
Vou. VIII. No. 3. 8 
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mind the way of salvation, and who were in all respects so 
worthy to be obeyed and to be loved. Here was indeed 
a parent worthy of the best of sons, and a son worthy of 
the best of parents. 

As soon as he saw the messenger he inquired, is my 
Father more unwell? He was answered, we fear your 
Father is not living. There was not another word spoken 
till we came in sight of his home. Here the messenger 
gave him a simple relation of the whole truth. He did 
not weep. But when he threw himself into the arms of 
his Mother and saw her weeping, and his little brothers 
and sisters weeping aloud around her, then he wept for 
some time. When his tears had given a little relief to his 
sorrow, he retired to be alone. 

He afterwards told me that his first prayer to his Heav- 
enly Father was for divine support in his affliction, and 
for resignation to the will of God. As his own mind be- 
came calm, he next thought only how he might afford con- 
solation to his afflicted Mother and her children. He con+ 
sidered that his Mother possessed a heart of the most de- 
licate sensibility, filled with the deepest sorrow ; that it 
was her disposition to conceal her sorrows in her own bo- 
som, and hardly allow her thoughts to be diverted from 
them. He then prayed for each of the family, and espe- 
cially for wisdom to act the part of a comforter to them in 
the very best manner. He returned from his devotion. 

After waiting till the feelings of the family became suffi- 
ciently calm for conversation, his Mother said, “ Our 
Heavenly Father has provided consolation for the afflict- 
ed. Our afflictions are great. We have, in the scripture, 
many precious promises to the widow, and to the father- 
less. Why should we not plead thea for ourselves at this 
time? We never have seen the time when we needed the 
consolation which religion can give us so much as we do 
now; and if ever we felt the need of prayer it is now. 
Will you, my dear child, lead our devotions while we com- 
mit ourselves to the mercy of God in trouble ?” 

We all kneeled down, He commenced with a confes- 
sion that, as a family they deserved affliction, and prayed 
that they might not complain, bat might say sincerely, not 
our will, but thine be dane ; and es their afflictions were 
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made much less supportable by distressing circumstances, 
they might receive so much the more abundant support 
from heaven. He prayed fervently that his dear Mother 
might be supported, and that since God only could know 
the depth of her sorrow, he would apply the balm of con- 
solation. Some of his very expressions I remember, “ We 
are a family of little children who have now but one earth- 
ly parent, may that one receive heavenly wisdom to in- 
struct.«s in the best things and in the best manner. May 
she receive faith to pray for us, strength that she may not 
sink under her great responsibilities, and health and rea- 
son continued to be long our guide and friend. Oh may 
we her children, love our dear Mother, be obedient, be 
kind, and do every thing we can to make her life happy, 
to lighten her heavy cares and alleviate her many sorrows. 
Since Thou hast now taken from us our earthly father, 
wilt Thou be a father to the widow, and may her children 
call themselves Thy children. May discord never be known 
among us, but may we love God and one another, and be 
all received to heaven with our parents when we die.” 
This is only a sketch of the prayer. It had a wonder- 
ful effect in alleviating sorrow. While we were praying 
for support in trouble, we received it. Mrs. L——, ap- 
peared more composed, Her countenance expressed more 
resignation. Her eye was animated by the faith ond hope 
that were returnipg to her support. All the younger bro- 
thers and sisters wept less, and seemed to feel that they 
too had a Father in heaven who would take care of them. 
I rose from the devotion more deeply impressed with the 
value of religion than I had ever been before, and with a 
resolution to obtain it, which I never relinquished. 1 was 
astonished to see how great is the consolation a pious child 
can afford to a family in an hour of the deepest affliction. 
1 thought with myself, this son might have been moral 
aud amiable and dutiful to his Mother, as many children 
are, and yet if he had not loved Jesus Christ he would 
have had no support for himself in affliction, much less 
could he console his family. He might have been thought- 
hess and vicious and disobedient to his Mother as too many 
boys of his age are, and then not only would he have 
deem no comfort to her, byt he might have added very 
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much to her sorrow. Instead of praying with her and for 
her, he might have been unwilling to hear her pray with 
him, and displeased to hear her talk to him about religion. 
{nstead of setting a good example for his brothers and sis- 
ters, he might have taught them to be false and profane. 
{nstead of assisting to bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, he might have made them idle 
and fond of bad company. Instead of learning, them ne- 
ver to disobey, or grieve their dear Mother, but always to 
treat her with kindness and affection, he might have taught 
them to be undutiful. Instead of praying with them and 
ing them often that they ought.to love each other, and 
be sure to obey and love he might have made them 
unkind to each other, unwilling to read their Bible, and go 
to meeting and to the Sabbath school. 

How many children older than fourteen, when their 
Father is taken from them, do not think ef the many sor- 
rows of their surviving parent, which they may greatly in- 
crease or alleviate—her many cares which they may partly 
share—her ene duties which they may partly perform. 
Oh it is one of the most delightful duties of a pious child 
to watch the secret sorrows of a fond Mother’s heart, and 
with the gentle hand and soft expressions of filial love to 
sooth it, This is also pleasing in the sight of God and 
will by no means lose its reward. But God is displeased 
with that child, whether he be old or young, who treats 
his widowed mother unkindly ; and wiil surely frown upon 
him, . 4 

I do not envy him who could have seen without emo- 


tion ve P, 1 blessing his children leani 

u A tep of his st “Nor him who, with «hear un 
‘ good man Scott, inter 
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less do I envy him who could have heard this child, in the 
hour of such affliction, c: “ and edges: ¢ Raplect 9 tine 
support and wisdom for his Mother a spirit ve 
Mt filial duty among all the children, without resolving ta 
obtain the same religion for himself. No parent who 
always been afraid or ashamed to pray with his little fam- 
ily could have witnessed this scene without age be 
neglect family devotion no longer. No parent who 
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wever seen, and never known that part of domestic feli¢ity 
which acknowledges the beneficent Parent of the universe 
to be the Guardian also of his own little family, and which 
submits all their individual thoughts and affections to his 
direction—no unbeliever who denies the benefit of chris- 
tianity to individuals or families, could have heard this 
prayer and witnessed its influence, and not have wished for 
the faith and the heart of this child. 

L—— continued his morning and evening devotion in 
the family. ‘The hour of prayer was their happiest hour. 
His prayers for tt younger children were answered, and 
two of them gave evidence of piety, and united with the 
church. In two years he left the home of his Mother to 
resume his studies, but the altar of family devotion was 
not forsaken, ‘The younger brother performed all the du- 
ties of the eldest. The family are blessed of God and 
happy. Mrs. L devotes her whole attention to the 
interests of ber children; and they lighten the cares and 
sooth the sorrows of their excellent Mother. Happy is 
the widow who is blessed with such childreu—yea, thrice 
happy the afflicted family whose God is the Lord. 

L. Lee, 





Laurensville, South Carolina. 


EVIDENCES OF CONVERSION.—No. V. 


The heart and understanding are intimately connected 
in man, yet not so intimately as to secure a uniform corres- 
pondence between the feelings of the heart and the views of 
the understanding. Light in the understanding is altogether 
different from love in the heart. Hence doctrinal know. 
ledge is not to be mistaken for holiness. Some maintain 
that instruction is all that is requisite to conversion, and 
that they who are well indoctrinated and are in theory 
correet, are of course christians, But this reliance on 
doctrinal knowledge supposes that men are in their hearts 
prepared to obey, and need only to be taught in what 
obedience consists, in order to their compliance. The fact 
is different ;—in their heart is an obstacle to obedience, 
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which knowledge of itself does not remove. This is re- 
moved in ¢onversion, so that the predominant,disposition of 
the soul is changed, and under the influence of this change 
anew direction is given to the moral energies of the soul. 

Many, who have been religiously educated under the 
Gospel, are correct in their speculative views of the doc- 
trines and duties of christianity, who nevertheless give no 
evidence of personal piety. We often find men correct in 
principle, and immoral in conduct. Unquestionably cor- 
rect religious sentiment has an important restraining moral 
influence, yet under this influence, though it produce a de- 
cent outward conduct, men have no reason to suppose 
they are renewed, unless they find in themselves a change 
of moral feeling. Men may know their duty, when they 
have no disposition to perform it ;—they may assent to 
the truths and duties of the Bible, when they do not from 
the heart obey them, It is then plain, that doctrinal know- 
ledge cannot be set down as any certain evidence of a 
ehange of heart. There is danger of mistake in regard 
to this. Perhaps numbers are resting in their correct- 
ness of sentiment, who are attached to the institutions of 
religion, and are so blinded to a view of their own hearts 
that they regard themselves as christians, when without 
any evidence of personal holiness. 

In like manner it is to be feared, that many mistake 
natural gifts for grace. There is a great difference in the 
talents of individuals, as well as in their education. Some 
are endowed with gifts and improved by education, so that 
they are able to converse well on religious subjects, and 
to defend the truths of the Bible against the.objections of 
unbelievers, and it may be, that they excel in the gift of 
prayer. They, who are thus favored in point of gifts and 
means of improvement, have much occasion for gratitude, 
yet no reason for supposing that their gifts are expressions 
of God’s special favor to them. Natural gifts are no evi- 
dence of a change of heart. They may be employed to 
the edification of others, and for the good of the cause of 
Christ, and yet not be sanctified to the good of him who 
is endowed with them. As evidence of piety they are 
unsafe. The testimony of the Apostle Paul is the fol- 
lowing: “ Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
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of angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal; and though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge 

so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, at 
am nothing.” Gifts are nothing without love to God in the 
heart. And since both knowledge and gifts may be pos- 
sessed by those, who are without love, it is obvious that nei- 
ther is to be regarded as evidence of conversion only as 
existing in connexion with other things which are more 
decisive. God looketh at the heart, and requires love in 
all the service we attempt to perform. Let then the reader 
beware, lest he be deceived by resting in these, which are 
unsafe as marks of conversion. 


ne 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


(Continued from page 54.) 





It is worthy of remark, that, in general, infidelity has little to do with 
reason or inquiry, but is commonly a disease of the heart more then of the 
understanding. —WiILBERFORCE. 





Influence of Infidelity—Sceptics unreasonable, although they make 
reason their God—Difference between freedom and licentiousness— 


Apostates from Religion are often depraved pa gp 


fied—An unwelcome Messenger—Late hours uclive © I 


The sentiments of an almost Christian—The Police 
worthy’s intreasing illness and anxiety—The Rev. Mr. Singleton’s 4 
couraging remarks—Religious education a blessing. 


The mind of young Melville was frequently distressed 
by the infidel and profane remarks of Arthur Freeman, 
(who had been seduced from his attachment to the Scrip- 
tures, and from his attention to public worship by an ad- 
mirer of the late Thomas Paine,) and although his faith in 
the Divine authority of the Bible remained firm and un- 
shaken, yet when he read it, some of Freeman’s observa- 
tions obtruded themselves, and diverted his attention from 
its great and important truths. He had heard nothing of 
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the kind while under his father’s roof, and if there were 
any thing that was above his comprehension, (and there are 
many such things in the book of nature, as well as in the 
book of scripture,) he was told to receive it on the veracity 
of the inspired writers ; he was often taunted by Freeman 
to explain how sin entered into heaven? Why Adaim was 
permitted to fall? How the conduct of Noah, David, 
Samson, Peter, &c. could be eonsistent with their charac- 
ters as good men? Sometimes he adduced texts, which 
he said were entirely contradictory 5 then he inveighed 
against the ministers and preachers of the Gospel; de- 
scribimg some as mercenary wretches, mindful only of the 
loaves and fishes ; others as knaves and rogues, imposing 
on the weak and unlearned ; and others as enthusiasts and 
fanatics, borne away by the strong current of their feelings. 
“ A few,” said he, “ may be honest men, but they are a 
very few indeed, and even they are not necessary in this 
enlightened age. Nature is quite suflicient to teach us our 
duty to our Maker, (if there be one) and to each other in 
this world, and as to what becomes of us Aereafter, I care 
not; I believe that as soon as we are put into the grave 
there is an end of us, and, therefore, as to your prepara- 
tion for a future state, the enjoyments of heaven and the 
punishment of hell, why Melville, (tapping his snuff-boz, ) 
it is all a hum ; let us enjoy ourselves, I say, while we can, 
and taste the good things that nature has so richly provided 
for us; my motto is, a short life and a merry one! if life 
must be don, (walks about and sings,) Begone duil care, 
&c.; we had a merry bout last night, fine sport master 
Robert I assure ye. I did not get home till two in the 
morning, and then my old dad got up and let me in, and 
ve me a proper set downat breakfast time. (sings again, ) 
But what care I for mam or dad 5* I have some idea of 
taking a lodging for myself, and then I shall not be under 
apy restraint, but go out and return when I please.” 
Melville. —Well, Mr. Freeman, if this is the benefit you 
have derived by relinquishing the Bible, and abandoning re- 
ligion, I think you are not a gainer, but a tremendous loser, 


* These are some of the sentiments imbibed by visiting Vauxhall, 
foe Theatres, &c. !!! 
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aad 1 fear the day will arrive when you will repent most 
bitterly, that you ever made such discoveries. 

Freeman, (laughs) ha! ha! ha !-—Now then for your 
lecture, I thought the spirit would move you soon. 

Melville.—As to my iecture, Mr. Freeman, I pretend to 
nothing of the kind, but I know that your conduct, aceord- 
ing to your own confession, is as hostile to reason as it is to 
revelation ; does not reason point out the duty of children 
to parents? Have we not often read and admired the 


clare, that } health is an duty, and 
that late hours are injurious to the health and character 
and.income? Is it reasonable. should run into 


those expenses, which must eventually involve you in dif- 
ficulties, and fix you deep in debt? Ido not say this is 
the fact now, but it is likely to be soin the end ; is it rea- 
able, that you should treat with disdain and contempt a 
of the best precepts, and of the purest morality— 
a book which brings into clear light that state of blessed- 
eae pene, eenk its advantages could 
explore—a book which contains promises for 
ice to 


eer ane the y and 
? To such a book the state 
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strong, and he is so an advocate for Sryateptin 
Melville—Excuse me, rather say licentiousness, than 
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Sreedom, for ‘ He is the free man whom the truth makes 
free.’ I have often heard my dear father say, that great 
reformers are generally great tyrants, and the history of 
the French revolution queen it; I need only mention the 
name of Robespierre ; [remember a man who lived near 
ws, once a zealous professor of religion, but afterwards 
warped by the writings of Paine, whose constant cry was 
liberty and the Rights of Man, but his vicious practice ex- 
plained the nature of his principles. While he had his own 
rights, he cared not for Coad ts of others, and when he 
departed from religion, he departed from order and decen- 
cy; the poison of asps was under his lips, and his mouth 
was full of cursing and bitterness ; he was a tyrant in his 
family, and displayed the same character in his conduct 


generally. ; 

The Porter enters.—If you please, Mr. Freeman, there 
is a person who wishes to speak to you; he says he must 
see you directly ; he has a paper in his hand, and, I thiak, 
looks like a constable. 

Freeman.—Why did you not tell him I was not in the 
house ? 

Porter.—No, no, sir! (shaking his head) 1 will not tell 
a falsehood for any one; I wonder. that a gentleman like 
youshould wish me te do so. 

Freeman blushes, and walks into the warehouse mutter- 
ing.—Well sir! what is your business ? 

sy angen that paper, sir! (Leaves the ware- 

(Freeman reads.)—‘ Mr. Arthur Freeman; you are 
hereby required to attend at the Police Office this day at 
12 o’clock, to answer certain charges brought against you 
by the watchmen of the north division, &c. &c.’ 

Melville —Was it really a constable, Mr. Freeman ? 

Freeman.—Ano unlucky business, indeed! After we left 
the tavern last night, where we drank rather freely, one or 
two of the party were rather in for it, and, unfortunately, 
molested the watchman in his hox; I wish it had not 
pened ! what excuse can I make to Mr. Le Monde for my 
absence? 

Melwille.—Tell him the truth, and act more wisely in 
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Freeman.—No, no! that will never do.—( Pauses. )— 
Now I have it ; I will tell him my uncle wants to see me on 
urgent business. 

Melville —Ah, Freeman ! sin brings sorrow ; this is one 
of the evil effects of late hours ; is this what the religion of 
nature teaches you? Will such things as these induce me 
to imitate your conduct ? No, sir, my fanatical principles, 
as you have termed them, teach me to regard the truth—to 
be temperate in all things, to——— 

Freeman.—i cannot stay to hear the rest of your sermon ; 
give Mr. Le Monde that note, and tell him I will return very 
soon—/ retires. ) 

Le Monde enters.—All alone Robert ; where is Freeman? 

Melville-—He desired me to give you this note, sir. 

Le Monde reads——His uncle ! I very much question the 
truth of this, but I will take no notice of itat present. We 
are now alone Melville, and it affords me a high degree of 
pleasure to express my satisfaction at your behaviour since 
you came hither; I am sorry that you have some very bad 
examples before you, but although I am not religious my- 
self, God help me! yet I know how to value those thatare 
really so, udp I am persuaded, that if you pray to the Al- 
mighty, he will preserve you from being ensnared in any 
temptations ; as to Freeman, he is a worthless fellow, and 
has, I fear, nearly ruined Elworthy, but I assure you, J am 
not to blame, for I have given them both good advice, and 
charged them to avoid bad eompany, taverns, and theatres, 
but in vain ; they appear to be bent upon their ruin ; they 
despise religion, and I have no confidence in those who do 
not esteem and follow its admirable dictates. 

Melville expressed his thanks to Mr. Le Monde for his 
advice and good opinion, and assured him, that although he 
had not seen much of the world, yet he was determined, by 
divine assistance, to adhere rigidly to the instructions of 
bis dear parents. 

Freeman found his thoughtless companions at the Office, 
and, after a strict examination, the magistrates threatenc:’ 
to commit them for assaulting the watchman, until they 
found bail for their appearance at the Quarter Sessions; 
the watchman was, however, prevailed upon to make 
the affair, upon receiving a compensation from the offend. 
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ers, und after the sitting magistrate had given them a se- 
vere reprimand, they were suffered to depart. 

Mrs. Elworthy’s health continued still to decline ; she 
had been attended by one of the most eminent physicians, 
but his efforts were ineffectual, and, as the last resort, she 
was advised to remove into the country, and try what 
change of air might produce ; never did the consolations 
of religion appear stronger than in the support they admin- 
istered to her mind ; her faith in the Son of God inspired 
in her a lively hope of the glory and felicity of the world to 
come, “ I have no fear,” said she, “of dying, for death 
will be my eternal gain; one thing only depresses my 
spirits, it is the visible change in my son’s conduct, oh ! my 
son! myson! And isit possible, that the prayers and in- 
structions, and dying admonitions of his dear father, will 
prove ineffectual? May we not claim the promise made 
to Abraham, ‘I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed af- 
ter thee !?” 

“ Madam,” replied the Rev. Mr. Singleton, who had 
called to see her, “there is the greatest encouragement for 
you to hope that your son will be reclaimed, and brought 
to seek his everlasting salvation ; but you may not be per- 
mitted to see this; your case is not singular; many emi- 
nently pious characters have been grieved by the unruly 
and rebellious conduct of their children, and some of God’s 
honoured servants have sighed in the bitterness of their 
spirit, on account of the wayward family ; an only son, 
whose pious relatives have ardently desired to see walking 
in the truth, has even planted thorns in their dying pillow ; 

ON igen = a ei esas perma 
love ; the important principles of religion may 
be obscured by the darkness of error, and the heart may be 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin, but early religious in- 
struction—the consistent godly example of the pious father 
—his daily earnest prayers for the salvation of his child 
cannot be obliterated; careless as your son may seem to 
be, I am convinced, that he has intervals of serious reflec- 
tion, and who can tell” ——— 

“ Oh, my dear sir, this encourages me,” said the amiable 

mother, “ Who can tell? Perhaps my death may be the 
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spiritual life of my son! I will not despair—I will still hope, 
Did you ever know an instance of the kind ?” 

“J have,” replied the minister, and he drew out his 
handkerchief, and wiped the falling tear————ard paused 
for some minutes to give vent to his feelings. 

( To be continued. ) 


EARLY JEWISH OPINIONS CONCERNING 
DEATH. ; 


The Hebrews regard life, as a journey, as a pilgrimage 
en the face of the earth. The traveller, as they supposed, 
when he arrived at the end of this journey, which hap- 
pened when he died, was received into the company of his 
ancestors, who had gone before him, Gen. xxv. 83 xxxv. 
29. Ps. xxxix. 12. 

Opinions of this kind, (viz. that life is a journey, that 
death is the end of that journey, and that when one dies, 
he mingles with the hosts who have gone before him,) are 
the origin and ground of such phrases as the following: 
to be gathered unto alae Num. xx. 24, 26; Deut. 
xxxii. 50, and to go to one’s fathers, Gen. xv. 153; xxxvii. 
35. This visiting of the fathers, is believed to have re- 
ference to the immortal 4 oe and seems to be clearly dis- 
tinguished, in many of passages above quoted, from 
the mere burial of the body. 

A person when dying was said to g to depart, or to be 
dismissed, 2 Cor. v. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 6; Luke ii. 295 xxii. 
22. In those parts of the Bible, which were written ac a 
comparatively recent period, there occur such expressions 
as the following ; to among one’s fathers, 2 Sam. vii. 
12, and in all parts of the Bible, such as the following, to 
give up the ghost, and no longer to be or exist, Mark xv. 
375 . xl, 135 Ps. xxxvii. 10, 36. 

Jakn’s Archaeology. 
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JEWISH SEPULCHRES. 


The sepulehres or burying places of the common classes 
of people, were, without doubt, mere excavations in the 
earth, such as are commonly made at the present day in 
the East. Persons, who sustained a higher rank, were 
more rich, or more powerfalyowned subterraneous recesses 
or caverns; Matt. xxiii. 27,29. These large subterrane- 
ous places of interment were, in some instauces, the work 
of nature, in some, were merely artificial excavations, and 
in others, were cut out from rocks. Gen, xxiii. 9; Josh. 
x. 273 2 Kings xiii. 21 5 Isa. xxii. 16; John xi. 38; 3 xix. 
41. Numerous sepulchres of this kind still remain in Sy- 
ria, in Palestine, and in Egypt. The most beautiful, called 
the royal sepulchres, are situated in the north part of Je- 
rusalem, and were probably the work of either Helen 
queen of Assyria, or of the Herods. 

‘The entrance into these sepulchres was by a descent 
over a number of steps. Many of them consisted of two, 
three, and even of seven apartments, There were niches in 
the walls, where the dead bodies were deposited. The 
interior chambers of sepulchres, those the farthest remo- 
ved from the first entrance, were deeper than the others, 
and were approached by a flight of descending steps. 
2 Chron. xxxii. $33; Ps. lxxxviii. 6; Isa. wiv. 15. 

The entrance was closed, either by stone doors, or by ® 
flat stone placed against the mouth of it. Ps. v,9; Joba 
xi. 38; Matt. xxviti. 25 Mark-xvi. 3, 2. 

The doors of the sepulchres, indeed the whole externa! 
surface, unless they were so conspicuous without it, as to 
be readily discovered and known, were painted white on 
the last month of every year, i, e. the month of Adar. 
The objéct of this practice’'was, by a timely warning, to 
prevent those who came to the feast of the passover, from 
approaching them, and thus becoming contaminated. Matt. 

xxiii, 27. Lake xi. 44. In Egypt there are still found 
the remains of very splendid sepulchres, which, when we 
consider their antiquity, their cestliness, and the conse- 
quent notice which they attracted, account for the expres- 
sions in Job iii, 14, and xvii, 1.—Jaha. 
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THE COVERING OF BIRDS. 


The covering of birds cannot escape the most vulgar 
observation. Its lightness, its smoothness, its warmth ; the 
disposition of the feathers ali inclined backward, the down 
about their stems, the overlapping of their tips, their dif- 
ferent econfignration in different parts, not to mention the 
variety of their colors, constitute a vestment for the body, 
so beautiful, and so appropriate to the life which the ani- 
, mal is to lead, as that, 4 think, we should have had no con- 
ception of any thing equally perfect, if we had never seen 
il, or can now imagine any thing more so, Let us suppose, 
{what is possible enly in supposition,) a person whe had 
never seen a bird, to be presented with a plucked pheas- 
ant, and bid to:set his wits to work, how to contrive for it 
a covering which shall unite the qualities of warmth, levity, 
and least resistance to the air, and the highest degree of 
each; giving.it also as much of beauty and ornament as he 
could afford.. He is the person to behold the work of the 
Deity, in this part of his creation, with the sentiments 
which are due to it. 

The commendation, which the general aspect of the 
feathered world seldom fails of exciting, will be increased 
by further examination. It is one of those cases in which 
the philosopher has more to admire, than the common ob+ 
server. Every feather is a mechanical wonder; ) If we 
look at the quill, we find properties not easily brought to- 
gether, strength and lightness. I know few things more 
remarkable, than the strength and lightness of very 
pen, with which Iam writing. If we cast our eye to the 
upper part of the stem, we see a material, made for the 
purpose, used in no other class of animals, and in no other 
part of birds; tough, light, pliant, elastie, The pith, also, 
which feeds the feather, is, amongst animal substances, gui 
generis; neither bone, flesh, membrane, nor tendon, 

But the artificial part of a feather is the beard, or asit 
is sometimes, I believe called, the vane. By the beards 
are meant, what are fastened on each side the stem, and 
what constitute the breadth of the feather; what we usu- 
ally strip off, from one side or beth, when we make a pen. 
‘She separate pieces, or laming, of which the beard is 
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composed, are called threads, sometimes filaments, or 
rays. Now the first thing which an attentive observer 
will remark is, how much stronger the beard of the feath- 
er shews itself to be, when pressed in a direction perpen- 
dicular to its plane, than when rubbed, either up or down, 
in the line of the stem; and he will soon discover the 
structure which occasions their difference, viz. that the 
lamine whereof these beards are composed, are flat, and 
placed with their flat sides towards each other ; by which 
means, whilst they easily bend for the approaching of 
each other, as any one may perceive by drawing his finger 
ever so lightly upwards, they are much harder to bend out 
ef their plane, which is the direction in which they have 
to encounter the impulse and pressure of the air ; and in 
which their strength is wanted, and put to the trial. 

This is one particularity in the structure of a feather : 
a second is still more extraordinary. Whoever examines 
a feather, cannot help taking notice, that the threads or 
lamine of which we have been speaking, in their natu- 
ral state unite ; that their union is something more than 
the mere apposition of loose surfaces ; that they are not 
parted anier without some degree of force ; that never- 
theless there is no glutinous cohesion between them: ; 
that, therefore, by some mechanical means or other, they 
eatch or clasp among themselves, thereby giving to the 
beard or vane its closeness and compactness of texture. 
Nor is this all : when two laminz, which have been sepa- 
rated by accident or force, are brought together again, 
they immediately reclasp ; the connexion, whatever it was, 
is perfectly recovered, and the beard of the feather becomes 
as smooth and firm as if nothing had happened to it. Draw 
your finger down the feather, which is against the grain, 
and you break, probably, the junction of some of the con- 
tiguous threads ; draw your finger up the feather, and you 
restore all things to their former state. ‘This is no com- 
mon contrivance ; and now for the mechanism by which it 
is elected. The threads or lamine above-mentioned are 
interlaced with one another ; and the interlacing is per- 
formed by means of an infinite number of fibres or teeth, 
which the lamine shoot forth on each side, and which hook 
and grapple together. A friend of mine counted fifty ef 
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these fibres in one twentieth of an inch. These fibres are 
crooked ; but curved after a different manner ; for those, 
which proceed from the thread on the side towards the ex- 
tremity of the feather, are longer, more flexible, and bent 
downward : whereas those which proceed from the side to- 
wards the begiuning or quill end of the feather are shorter, 
firmer, and turn upwards. The process then which takes 
place is as follows. When two lamine are pressed to- 
gether, so that these long fibres are forced far enough over 
the short ones, their crooked parts fall into the cavity 
made by the crooked parts of the others : just as the latch 
that is fastened to a door, enters into the cavity of the 
catch fixed to the door post, and, there hooking itself fas- 
tens the door ; for it is properly in this manner, that one 
thread of a feather is fastened to the other. 

This admirable structure of the feather, which it is easy 
to see with the microscope, succeeds perfectly for the use 
to which nature has designed it, which use was, not only 
that the lamine might be united, but that when one thread 
or lamin has been separated from another by some exter- 
nal violence, it might be reclasped with sufficient Geey 
and expedition. 

In the ostrich, this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of 
hooks and teeth is wanting ; and we see the consequence 
of the want. The filaments hang joose and separate from 
one another, forming only a kind of down; which consti- 
tution of the feathers, however it may fit them in the flow- 
ing honors of a lady’s head-dress, may be reckoned an 
imperfection in the bird, inasmuch as wings, composed of 
these feathers, although they may greatly assist in running, 
do not serve for flight. 

But under the present division of our subject, our busi- 
ness with feathers is, as they are the covering of the bird. 
And herein a singular circumstance occurs. In the small 
order of birds which winter with us, from a snipe down- 
wards, let the external color of the feathers be what it will, 
their Creator has universally given them a bed of black 
down next their bodies. Black, we know, is the warmest 
color : and the purpose here is, to keep in the heat, arising 
from the heart and circulation of the blood. It is further . 


likewise remarkable, that this is not found in larger birds ; 
9 * 
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for which there is also a reason. Small birds are mach 
more exposed to the cold than large ones ; forasmuch as 
they present, in propertion to their bulk, a much larger 
surface to the air.—If aturkey was divided into a number 
of wrens, supposing the shape of the turkey and the wren 
to be similar, the surface of all the wrens would exceed 
the surface of the turkey, in the proportion of the length, 
breadth, (or, of any homologous line,) of a turkey to that 
of a wren; which would be perhaps a proportion of ten 
to one. It was necessary therefore that small birds should 
be warmer clad than large ones; and this seems to be the 
expedient, by which that exigency is provided for, 
Paley’s Natural Theology. 


LETTER FROM DR. BUCHANAN TO HIS DAUGHTERS 
22d Nov. 1813. 
My Dear Cuartorre anp AucusTa, 

1 return you many thanks for your letter, Tam hap- 
py to hear that you are both in good health ; and I doubt 
not you are both making a due proficiency in vour studies. 

I am very much pleased, Charlotie, with your proposal! 
to give fiye shillings to the West Indian Mission, which } 
shall do when I find the treasurer of the Society, 

I sympathize with you, Augusta, on the death of the 
pretty bird, Cherry. But our grief is vain. Its spirit will 
never return. But when Augusta’s spirit takes the wing, 
jt will live forever; and those who loved her on earth 
will once more love her in heaven, if she and they prove 
worthy of eternal life. Cherry, it seems, was singing a 
few minutes before its death. So, oftentimes, does the 
Christian sing and exult in spirit at the thought of putting 
off the veil of flesh, and entering on the confines of immor- 
tality. May you and Charlotte, after you have done God’s 
will on earth, be enabled to sing your dying hymns ! 

I may probably send your work-boxes, together with 
your Virgils, by the coach to Borobridge, before I return 
myself, 

, me kindly to Augusta; and believe me to 
be, my dear Charlotte, Your affectionate Father, 
€. BUCHANAN. 
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REPLY TO PHILOLOGOS. 





We have received the last month a long communication 
under the signature of Philologos, bearing date, “ Upper 
Canada, 27th Oct. 1825.” . The great length of this article 
(at least three or four pages of our little work,) and the 
changes whieh have taken place both of Publisher, and of 
Editorial assistance, render it inexpedient to comply with 
the request of our correspondent for its insertion. At the 
same time, though we cannot assent to all his remarks, we 
are under obligation to Philologos fcr his good intentions 
and the honest frankness of his manner. We will attempt 
also to give the substance of his censures. 

In his introduction he says, “ that there are many things 
in your miscellany, which may prove useful, I admit, and 
rejoice in their publication. But I fear there are some 
things calculated to amuse rather than to edify. Such is 
the ‘description of fishes in the Indian seas,’ &c. Surely 
some more suitable matter might be found for a religious 
publieation.” 

In reply we would observe that we do not profess to 
make our work ezclusively a religious publication. Though 
we regard the conversion of the heart to God as infinitely’ 
more to be valued than all intellectual acquisitions, still we 
do not think we shall best promote this end, by making our 
publication a collection of sermons, Our monthly num- 
bers to do good, must be read, and in order to be read, they 
must be thrown into a form that will be attractive to youth 

The article which has called forth the animad version of 
our correspondent was selected from the Youth’s M 
a work which has a wide circulation among Christians of 
different denominations in Great Britain. Perhaps it was 
not the most useful article for all, but some allowance must 
be made for the difierent tastes of many hundred different 
readers. Philologos himself when he was young, (for his 
letter bears marks of one of the fathers of the Church,) 
would doubtless have taken more interest in the rare and 
very curious fishes mentioned in that account. Be this as 
it may, we feel satisfied we are doing the youthful genera- 
tion a kindness when we prevail on them to “ study the 
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works of God.” It is written of the wise king of Israel 
that he “ spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Le- 
banon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: 
he spake also of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping 
things and of fishes.” A wiser than Solomon also, often 
directed his disciples-to the animal and vegetable world for 
instruction; “ Now learn a parable of the fig-tree 3’ “con- 
sider the lilies of the field,” &c. We have been somewhat 
full on this particular, not knowing but others of our rea- 
ders may have had the same opinions with Philologos. 

But we pass to another objection. “ Where did you 
learn,” continues Philologos, “ that angels have bodies like 
men but wings instead of arms?” &c. If we have given 
such a representation of angels, we doubtless without much 
_ reflection adopted the common popular opinion with re- 
gard to these usually invisible servants of the Most High. 
Still we think we are justified in the main by the language 
of scripture. See Rev. xiv. 6; Ezek. x. 8. 

It is but just, however, to Philologos to say that these 
remarks seem to have been thrown in by the bye. “ Pas- 
sing these,” he says “as subjects which can do no hurt, I 
shall notice some things that are obnoxious and calculated 
to do much injury. The frontispiece of No. 10, Vol. 7, 
with its moral are of this cast.” The principal charge 
here, so far as we can understand it, seems to be, that we 
have used the term “ awakened sinnors” to express views 
of sin which Philologos supposes cannot be entertained 
previous to the exercise of faith. “The whole face of 
your publication,” says Philologos, “seems to hold the 
wiew a sinner may be sensible of his own state before 
God, previous to faith.” Again, “ The plain doctrine of 
scripture is, that it is through faith a man is convinced of 
sin,” ’ 

Very serious charges are also brought by Philologos 
against our correspondent who furnished the articles on 
the “ Evidences of Conversion.” 

“ In pages 340 and 341 it is said a man may be a Chris- 
tian, a real convert growing in conformity to Christ, and 
still without hope, or without the consolations of hope. 
I have no hesitation to say that this is a gross error.” 

“J observed the same sentiment in your lectures on the 
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Pilgrim’s Progress. Had you lectured on the Acts of the 
Apostles, or on the Epistles of Paul and Peter, you would 
have served the young generation much better.——It is 
truly a bad error to trust to a supposed conversion as evi- 
dence of our state before God, but it is as: bad to suppose 
ourselves or other Christians without the joy and hope of 
eternal life. Indeed both errors are alike. The one de- 
pends on some sudden impulse which he calls conversion, 
as a sure evidence that all is well with him. The other 
depends on his modesty, meekness and holiness and even 
on his denying his having a hope of eternal life, as the 
surest evidence of his being a favorite of heaven. I have 
known professors who thought it arrogance, and a sure 
sign of hypocrisy to profess hope or joy; yea, that theught 
the surest sign of Christianity was for one always to 
mourn and hang down his head like a bulrush aad totally 
deny having any hope.” 

We think there is much justice in some of these last 
remarks, as well as in many others which occur in various 
parts of these strietures, We forbear, however, from en- 
tering into any discussion of the points wherein we or our 
correspondents appear to difier from Philologos. . Much of 
the apparent difference is to be attributed to a different use 
of terms. Besides nothing is farther from our intentions 
than to make our work controversial. 

We feel that we owe an apology to most of our readers 
for the unintentional length to which we have extended 
this article. It will be found in the nature of the charges 
which have been brought against us, and in our responsi- 
bility as guardians of the youthful mind. In the words of 
Philologos, “ though it must be a pleasant thing to instruct 
youth, it must be a dangerous thing to mislead them.” We 
desire to haye this sentiment impressed on our minds 
whenever we take up our pen. Our prayer is that we may 
be instrumental of guiding many of the precious youth of 
our land to the true knowledge and love and service of the 
Saviour. We are bound to praise God, that our pages 
have been blessed to this end in years past. Such may 
they ever continue to be. 

To prevent the recurrence of discussions like the pre- 
sent, we would say both to readers and correspondents, 
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that on doctrinal subjects, it is our wish to pursue tic 
same general course with the American Tract Society. 
On the broad and truly liberal Christian principles of that 
excellent and most important Society, we desire to erect 
our humble superstructure. Though we do not expect to 
see in our day an amalgamation of all the different sects 
which hold what.we consider the great truths of the gos- 
pel, yet we do trust we shall behold them co-operating 
more and more cordially for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. Far be ‘it, then, from us, to do any 
thing that shall tend to cherish the seeds of animosity 
which different names and different communions have al- 
ready sown too freely among the youthful disciples of the 
Saviour, Rather shall it be our effort to lay the axe to 
the root of every unfriendly feeling which may have 
sprung up among those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, 

— 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


We have intelligence from various quarters that seasons 
ef special attention to religion are now enjoyed in various 
parts of our land. Many towns in the western part of 
New-York, and in the northern part of Vermont, Kings- 
ton and a few other places in-Upper Canada, and several 
towns in Massachusetts, and in the eastern part of Con- 
necticut, are among the favored portions of the Lord’s 
heritage. Two of our Colleges also, Williams and Mid- 
dlebury, together with the villaves in which they are sit- 
uated, have been visited with the dews of heavenly grace. 
Will not our youthful readers who are still in their sins, 
improve these golden hours when God their Saviour is 
nigh them, waiting to be gracious ? 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


In life’s gay gladsome morn, when hope is bright, 
Each coming hour presents some new delight ; 
Fields ever and roses without thorn, 

The path of life, on either hand adern. 


The blue expanse serene, unclouded bends, 
And to the verdant lawn new beauty lends, 
The mildest sunshine gilds the lovely scene, 
Uufolds the rose, and spreads the sloping green. 


By crystal streams the harmless bleaters feed, 
While sportive lambkins gambol o’er the mead ; 
In yonder thicket, hear the note of love, 

Where soft and sweet, responds the cooing dove. 


O'er all the scene a charm, like magic plays, 
The magie sweet, of young and happy days, 
While blissful visions yet unclouded rise, 

In colours bright as deck the evening skies. 


But ah! ere yet a few short years revolve, 

The magic spelf will break, charm dissolve ; 
These skies so late, all cloudless and serene, 
Now dark'ning, low’r upon the dreary scene. 


The change how sad, how sudden, and how drear, 
Unlike the changes of the beauteous year ; 

From Spring to Winter, stealthy tread the hours, 

Snow now delights, where grew sweet blooming flowers? 


How oft in life’s gay Spring, some chilling frost, 
Nips budding hope, once dead, forever lost ; 
No second Spring the promise shall restore, 
And bli, hope can bloom again no more. 


The heart that once with joy, and hope, beat high, 
Now fill’d with grief, despair, can only sigh, 

The brightest, fondest, hopes of earthly joy,” 
You've seen with pain, a few short months destroy. 


* This alludes to the death of three of her young aintances who all 
died ne the oe time. They ae Coes = y flattering 
ts, (two of them peruiariy so,) but were cut n in the very pride 

ef tee youth and beauty while even their bridal days had a 
away. Of ove it might almost have been said, that could this earth have 
contained an Eden, she was possessed of it; but death came and there 
was stillness in the hall of her father, (for she was bis only child.) There 
stands her beautiful Harp, its witchiag sounds shall n0 more steal through 
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So meteors gleam across the wanderer’s way— 
Invite his footsteps with deceitful ray, 

One moment blazing, dart a stream of light, 
Then gone forever leave him all in night. 


But why thus premature dissolve the charm ? 
Why damp the present joy with future harm ? 
Painful the task, but fi hip prompts the lay, 
Which homely truths, in homely sense array. 


1 dearly love the enchanting glee of youth, 
Nor seek to damp it by unwelcome truth : 

But I bave seen bright suns, obscur’d at noon, 
And mirth untemper’d, ever ends full soon. 


Count not on perfect ines? below, 

That plant of ne’er on earth can grow ; 
Whate’er your rank, or station here on earth, 
Remember still, you are of heavenly birth. 


And can you think, nor rouse you at the thought, 
Hew much depends on life, and life so short ? 
Destin’d through circling ages yet to live, 

Ah! what te you, is all this world can give ? 


When fading Springs and changing scenes are past, 
That life begins, which shall forever last : 

The soy! shall then her mighty powers unfold, 

And taste of bliss, or woe, before uniold. 


Devote yourself to God in blooming youth, 
Take for your guide his everlasting truth. 
So shall you safely tread life’s devious road, 
And find in Heaven, at last a sure abode. 
MELISSA. 


the spacious apartments ; the hand that called them forth lies forgetful of 
its cunning, motionless in the grave, and on her bosom lies a sweet little 
babe, like a fiake of snow on a rose, which had lingered in some sheltered 
bower; but there was hope in her death, and that hope sustains her dis- 
consolate mother 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. C. and an article on “ Divine Worship” signed K., have been re~ 
ceived. As a different writer in the present number has assumed the same 
siguature, we shall take the liberty of doubling the letter, unless we hear 
farther from our correspondent. 
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